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We respectfully invite attention to the 11th 
number of the address of the Philadelphia society 
for promoting domestic industry, commenced to- 
wards the close of this sheet and to be completed at 
the beginning of our next. It conveys « large mass 
indeed, of truly valuable matter. Thé society de- 
servesimmense credit for the light it has shed upon 
the true interests of the United States. 
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Desultory Remarks. 

Privileged orders—incorporations—drones and leeches 
—a maniac—crimes—hunging  proportions—lit- 
tle rogues and big ones—swearing off—disgrace— 
prodigality and bankruptcy—town houses and coun- 
try houses—moralily of the paper system—infamous 
fact—insolvent laws—debtors und creditove—robbe- 
ries compared—ordinary and extraordinary times— 
the carrying trade—anecdote of a youthful yar- 
kee - circulating medium—progress of luxu:y and 
immorality—ears may be horns, if such please the 
royal will--embargo—restrictive laws—war—mo. 
ney plenty, and the people mad—return of peace 
—iis effects —revival of reason--a doubt whether 
rags were money bankrupt banks—discounts on 
bank notes—bank of the United States incorporated 
—its progress and effects..Patrick Henry—new 
gamblings—the “beast,” destroyed—blowing up of 
the “system” —management”’—accommodations — 
abuses and remedy—Speculaiion Hall— tru-h to come 
to light—exceptions, explanations and exhorta- 
hons—brokers—“course of ecchange”’— payments in 
coin—the policy to be pursued—kings and people— 
fashion, dandies, and dogs. 

It may be accepted as pretty good evidence of 
the happiness of a people, that there is not any 
privileged order, secular or ecclesiastical, among 
them: yet these orders may virtually exist, though 
the constitution knows nothing of them, and abroad 
attempt to establish any thing of the sort, might 
subject the base scheemer to universal indignation, 
if not cost him his life. Such orders do exist in the 
United States by our acts or incorronraTion, which 
wonderfully increase the number of drones and 
leeches, operating by-a common principle of hy- 
pocricy and fraud, like government-priests and he- 
reditary rulers, to avoid a participation in the toil 
necessary to produce that share of the articles of 
necessity, or luxury, which their wants require or 
appetites demand. 

There is no doubt but that acts of incorporation 
may be properly and legitimately granted, rarely 
however, to invest irresponsible associations with 
moncy-making powers—so may a man take a glass of 
stnerous wine: but excess inthe former affects the 
social body after the manner that excess in the lat- 
te ee ons Hae Every thing is seen dow- 
eveasak tat oe ooks oe two, and a dollar, in the 
Whee thea. ‘ oxicated, appears like many dollars. 

een peopte drunken with ideal pros- 
witht the result of their “management,” or reeling 
ao ioe italien ee oyu of indulgence, I have 

niacwha hate a Penis e story of a certain ma- 
oF tie nn brain Be im . toone of the loftiest peaks 
tentigg! tt shlanc s; on the Hudson, bawled oui—*qz. 

te wniverse!—by kingdoms to the right wheel, 


ing, compared with some members and ex-members 
of incorporated companies that | know of; and he 
had the superior merit of being honest in motive and 
harmless in conduct. 

‘the crimes against humanity and the most com- 
mon principles of honor, honesty aid law, commit- 
ted in the U. States during the last five or six years, 
make an aggregate large enough to bring whole 
nations to the gallows, if the amount were divided 
into hanging-proportions: by this 1 mean to say, such 
is the vile principle of thiags almost every where, 
that it is the greatness of the villiany which ensures 
escape from punishment. The little scoundrel who 
seizes upon a pair of shoes belonging to another, 
to keep his feet from the frost in the winter season, 
goes to the penitentiary; but the big one, who plun- 
ders the widow and the orphan, and robs labor of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, to set up a coach, 
lavy-in his stock of wines and clothe his wife and 
daughters with shawls at 500 or 1000 dollars a-piece, 
is a gentleman!—he has only to go before the proper 
officers appointed to grant him the benefit of the in- 
solvent laws, swear off, and live in future affluence 
upon the property of his wife or children—property 
which /e himself recently gave unto them. 

The cold-calculating dishonesty of many men in 
other places, as well us in much-abused Baltimore,* 
who lately held their headsvery high, and assunied a 
first rank in society, is disgraceful te our country— 
and their prodigality has been as unbounded as 
their means of supporting it were mean and unprin- 
cipled. We have mentioned the case of one bank- 
rupt merchant living in a house so furnished as to 
be worth $200,0U0-—of another bankrupt whose 
private stock of wines were worth 7000; and others 
have purchased land in the neighborhood of oar 


| cities and improved it, so asto have costthem from 


100,000 to 3UU,000 dollars a-piece—and some, not 
worth a five-penny-bit, have built palaces in our ci- 
ties, and insulted the peopie by throwing open their 
doors, that the public ~any body, might travel 
through their rooms, and be astonished at the taste 
and splendor with which they were furnished! --And 
so it is, that these very fellows who have teduced 





* Baltimore has been “much abused” by forty or 
Jifty of her own citizens, as well as persecuted by 
many persons in other places, Itis to these few, un- 
happily however, men who took prominent places 
on public occasions, and who were looked up to for 
examples, that we stand indebted for all the sins im- 
puted to us tor wild speculation, sheer piracy and « 
traffic in blood—the slave trade. Our people, in 
general, ure warm tempered, and never do any thing 
by halves; their heads sometimes grievously err, 
when thcir heart is right: but they are generous 
and hospitable, patriotic and brave, filled with a 
spirit to accommodate and do kind offices for one 
another. Yet so itis, thatdess than fifty persons, 
(of different poktical sects, but-who were esteemed 
of the first rank in life) have so managed their 
matters as to cause the reputation of the whole city, 
to be severely impeached—to give indiscreet and 
illiberal men the opportunity of heaping upon us 
ali the vilest epithets Known to the* English lan- 
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the mourning widow and destitute orphan to wretch- 
edness and want,—whohave glutted their appetites, 
as it were on the heart’s blood of honest industry, 
may yet throy the dust from their carriage wheels 
to blind those they have ruined! It was was not so, 
afew years since—then, if'aman failed in business, 
except from some well-known and reasonable cause 
for bankruptcy, he was regarded as he should be, 


—_. 


manner in which the youthful yankee supercargo 
served himself, who adroitly cut off a part of the 
guager’s rod, previous to the measurement of some 
liquor that he was about to purchuse! The ease 
with which any one, especially in the United States, 
could embark in this trade, induced hundreds with- 
out capital, to go extensively into it, by the aid of 
paper. Thus—A. bought of B. 50,000 dollars worth 


and excluded from all decent company: but now, : of coffee, which he shipped, and consigned to the 


thanks to the morality of the paper system, \f a man 
ci ouly plunder to a sufficient extent, he is, if not 
carressed, at least tolerated, by the very persons 
that he robbed! I know a poor mechanic who 
humbly solicits an occasional loan of two or three 
hundred dollars for a few days, of a merchant who 
owed hin as many thousand—paid by a “whereas” 
issued by those who administer the laws respecting 
insolvencies. 

We shall now proceed to make a few remarks 
upon the insolvent laws, with a view to some future 
essay or essays respecting them. We are decided- 
ly of opinion, that no man can be legally exonerated 
from the payment of his jusi debts, except by the 
act of his creditors. The unfortunate ought to be 
allowed time and freedom of person, to retrieve 
their circumstances; they should not be harrassed 
at the discretion of an obdurate creditor, but re- 
quired to render an account of the state of their 
business, to some high and honorable tribunal, at 
fixed periods, who should decree such dividends of 
the profits they had made, or adjudge such penal- 
tics tor mal-conduct, as the laws might ordain. The 
injuries to society are ten thousand times greater 
from dishonest debtors, than “shard hearted credi- 
tors,” though the latter make so many jpretty sto- 
ties in our novels and romances. It is commonly 
the positive interest of the creditor to deal lenient- 
ly with his honest debtor, and such are generally 


‘encouraged and strengthened by those to whom 


they owe money, instead of being oppressed or im- 
peded in their progress to obtain a livelihood and 
provide for their families. J¢ is only these that de- 
serve the protection of the law. The moral evil is 
just as great, if I lost a thousand dollars by a man 
that J confidently trusted, and who gambled it away 
or spent it in any sort of prostitution, as if he had 
robbed me of it upon the high-road. Nay, it is the 
greater evil—because it sours my temper, and 
causes me to adopt more or less the dirty rule of 
‘dealing with every one as if he were a rogue.” 
The fact is—and it is known to every body, that in 
ordinary times, where one honest and industrious 
man takes the benefit of our insolvent laws, there 
are at least twenty prodigal fools or infamous ras- 
cals who “passthrough the mill.” I say in ordinary 
times, that the full force of my remarks may not 
apply to the present, which are extraordinary, 
through the general effect of the state of trade, 
and of the “paper system.” 

The evils which just now afflict the people of the 
United States from one extreme to the other, had 
their real origin in what are called the days of our 
“commercial prosperity,” when the carrying trade, 
as it is termed, took the place ofa plain and honora- 
ble commerce. Thistrade has been much pursued 
by the British and ourselves, without much regard 
to moral justice or a sense of truth. Perjury 
and deceit were held fair, if successful—false oaths 
were made by hundreds ina day, and accepted -by 
those who administered them, as being “customa- 
ry.” False papers were as publicly trafficked in, 
and advertised in the London gazettes, as bales of 
cloth or cotton. But the evils of these things have 


fallen heavily upon us and the British—after the 


agent of some house in London, at Hamburg, &c. In 
virtue of this consignment, A. was authorized to 
draw upon the house in London for upwards of 
$53,000 (two thirds the amount of his shipment) 
which bills he sold, and at once became a person of 
consequence! Asthe payment to B. became due, 
a like operation was again had, and soit went on 
until A. was really worth money, if fortunate, or 
compelled to wind up his affairs, by the loss of his 
credit. In all its ramifications, it is probable that 
the carrying trade circulated something which pas- 
sed as money, or performed its mercantile purposes 
between man and man, to an amount of not less 
150,000,000 of dollars a year, in the United States, 
With this fictitious abundance of a circulating me- 
dium, prodigality increased: take an instance—it is 
less than thirty years since the “quality,” the peo- 
ple who led the fashion, drank souchong tea, which 
our very negro gentlemen and ladies now consider 
as not agreeing with their delicate stomachs! There 
was a proportionate change in our habits in every 
respect, and among all classes. Society certainly 
advanced very rapidly to acquire the ornaments 
and luxuries of life; and our country was more ex- 
tensively improved, cultivated and embellished, 
through the aid of the representatives of money 
which the carrying trade created but at an enor- 
mous expense of moral rectitude and republican 
virtue. Every reflecting man, forty years of age, 
will acknowledge the truth of these remarks, and 
itis not worth while to enlarge upon them. 
When our carrying trade was assailed by the Bri- 
tish and French—our vessels captured on the high 
seas by one, and seized in the ports of their dest- 
nation by the other, and things had arrived to that 
point which the hare apprehended, when he said, 
that “his majesty,” the lion, might easily mistake 
his ears for horns, the royal Jeast having issued “an 
order in council” or an “imperial decree’’ against 
horns—the “long embargo” was laid. Money at 
this time, appeared to be plenty in the U. States— 
because great confidence existed, and vast internal 
improvements were making, to give it a free circu- 
lation. Besides, it afforded a pretty reasonable ex- 
cuse to our merchants and dealers for not paying 
their foreign debts; and though business in eur a 
ports, of course, was very dull, there was not muc 3 
distress—the people easily falling into the habit o 
bearing and forbearing with one another, and of iad 
commodating each other; and perhaps, we may Ven- 
ture the assertion, that the United States were im: 
proved quite as much during the period of ei in 
bargo as in any other of the same length which a : 
seen. After raising the embargo to gratify, fh 
writer of this then thought and still thinks, 4 ict 
less clamor, sundry restrictive laws were passes 
which partially operated like the embargo, OF cet 
ed large emissions of paper to represent nooo Oi 
fill up the quantity required for circulation. 
soon followed, and then the great jeter : 
for government-purposes, &e. still kept money era 
tv, as it is called, in most parts of the union, uni ‘4. 
little while before all the banks south of the Hu r 
son, stopped specie payments. In anticipation 
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the heel of it, any half a dozen persons who could 
get enough of the circulating medium to pay the 
engraver and paper maker, felt authorized to erect 
a gank, and become lenders of money; and many 
‘sets of them did so. “Then the people waxed mad” 
‘those of the country were as crazy as those of 
the towns—100, 150 and 200 dollars per acre were 
paid for farms, the whole produce of which at fair 
prices, if well cultivated, would not pay the interest 
on the purchase money, at six per cent. nothing 
being left to support the cultivators and their fami- 
lies! Well, aftera year or two more, the war ceas- 
ed—still the excitement was kept up by the hope of 
doing a large business, as theretofore, with foreign 
countrics; but the merchants, farmers and others 
who calculated thus, soon found themselves to be 
miserable deceived—the state of the world, as bear- 
ing upon our trade, having essentially changed: 
our old customers either rejected us, or were una- 
ble to pay us, as their carriers, and every thing 
began to flag except the demand for our cotton, 
and tobacco, and {partially} flour.* The people 
saw that trade was seeking its natural level—they 
looked about themselves, and severely enquired if 
rags were money? ‘The derangement of the cur- 
rency had been patiently borne, either because dur- 
ing the war it was held to be patriotic that the banks 
should not pay their debts, or on account of the fa- 
cility with which paper money was obtained. But 
the case was altered: it was no longerthought pa- 
triotic that the banks only should have the privi- 
lege of being bankrupt, and yet of making enor- 
mous dividends of profits; and as, by decreased ac- 
tivity in business, their notes circulated more slow- 
ly, they seemed to have acquired a greater value, 
and the losses upon exchanging them at different 
places were considered as serious grievances. 
Sundry projects were set on foot to remedy or 
restrain the “paper system,” until at last we had 
the bank of the United States incorporated. This 
was to do every thing—to restore the golden 
age, and strew the highways with silver dollars; 
few tirnking of the remark of Patrick Henry when 
he said, “what, is it proposed then to reclaim the 
spend-thrift from his dissipation and folly, by fillin 
his pockets with [the representatives of] money.” 
This bank, it is true, imported some specie by send- 
ing into fore:gn countries and selling them there, 
the evidences of the public debt of the U. States, 
which, in their redemption will cause a return of 
the specie from whence*it came, with interest and 
costs upon it; and its bills being receivable every 
where on account of the revenues of government, 
they assumed, generally, a higher rank of value, 
though ,intrinsically less valuable jin many cases, 
than those of the local banks, One great—per- 
haps, we may call it a solitary good, resulted from 
the establishment of this bank—it rendered specie 
the test of value for bank notes, and which if beld 
on to, will soon relieve the people, by severe suffer- 


ing indeed, of some of the most abominable gang's of 


incorporated rogues that ever fattened on the sweat 
of industry, or cheated honest labor of the bread 
which it earned. So far, the bank was well—but 
in regard to its own internal construction, it was 
soon discovered that it had mightily increased the 
amount of ideal money—that its stock, which was 
to have been composed of the precious metals and 
national securities, was in a great degree paid by 
promises to pay—that it had introduced a new sys- 
tem of gambling to demoralize and defraud the 


— 





*We are sorry to have to remark, that the demand 


people—and injure those of its stockholders who 
had bona fide paid their money into it, with a string: 
of et ceteras long enough to fill a whole page; and 
that the apparent prosperity of those who had spe- 
culated in its stock, over-drawn on its funds, or bold- 
ly put their hands into its vaults to take out just 
as much as they wanted, led others, thus having 
access to other banks, to do the like—so that the 
whole tugether affords a melancholy proof of sucla 
a debasement of character as no man if America 
ever expected to witness. In the mean time, while 
these things were going on, the productive classes 
were oppressed, their usual accommodations ruth- 
lessly denied, and all were called upon to “falldown 
and worship the beast” of management. But some 
would not—they passed through the fiery furnace, 
«though “heated seven times more than it was wont 
to be heated,” without “a hair of their head being 
singed,”—they discovered the “footsteps of the 
priests,” fattening, with their wives and chitdreny on 
the credulity of the people, andthey blew up the 
beast, saying, behold the god that we were com- 
manded to worship! The paper system, by whien 
we mean issues of promissory notes by banks or in- 
dividuals unsupported by capital, is drawing to its 
end—and I trust, that those days in whicha specn- 
lator could get accommodations tothe amount of a 
million when a productive ihan could not get acent, 
have passed away, never to return: Nor will the 
time very soon be again, when a directorship, cash- 
iership or even portership ina bank, may enable a per- 
son to spend three times the amount of his income, 
and get rich besides! But we are told, there ave 
other clerks as well as bank clerks, who can do this! 
Yet, nevertheless, some such still maintain their 
power toappropriate nearly the whole credit and 
funds of their institutions to their own purposes; 
and the bank of the United States aspires. to the 
authority of setting a price upon every acre of land 
inthe republic. We shall see what the result will 
be—we venture to predict, that every local bank 
mismanaged as just above stated, and diverted from 
its public offices to the aggrandizement and support 
of a few, will fail; and thai the sufferings of the com- 
gjmunity will force upon congress the pess.ge of an 
act to reject the bills of the bank of the United 
States in the payment of duties, and cause a trans- 
fer of the government deposits, all which may be 
lawfully done* and must be done, if its present poli- 
cy ispursued. Then might the stock be worth less 
than sixty dollars per shure, and the stately edifice 
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building at Philadelphia, which is to cost a million, 
be prepared to be fenced-in-as it now stands, and 
shewn tostrangers asthe ruins of Speculation Hull, 
Some parts:of the preceding, as to the crimes of 
banking, may appear too highly colored to those 
who do not mingle much in society; but in fact, 
language is wanting to give a full representation 
of the bare-faced things which have occurred in the 
banks, and especially since the establishment of the 
bank of the United states. Before the 1st day of 
January next, we are bold to assert, that the people 
will say, we have not told or insinuated any thing 
like the amount of the frauds committed by sou!-/cas 
INCORPORATIONS. ' - 
Before we dismiss this subject, however, we wish 
to saya few words more about incorporations for 
money-making purposes. ‘They are beneficial, if 
properly restrained as to numbers and rightfully 
conducted; but the temptations that they present 
toallwho manage them of making moncy easily, arc 
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*See Wrexty Reeisrer, Vol. X. page 33; 14th 
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commonly too great to be resisted even by well-dis- 
posed men; and they are monopolies, investing a few 
with an undue and unsafe influence over the inte- 
rests of many; being also nearl; irresponsible for 
an exercise of the privileges granted to them, no 
matter how badly they may con.iuct their business, 
or how much they may pervert the original pur- 
poses of their bank. The banks of the United States, 
established previous to the year 1810, with a few 
solitary exceptions, were really useful to the pub- 
lic, though in some cases their funds were impro- 
perly lent to the race of blood-suckers commouly 


Known by the name of skavers—the meanest of 


mankind; of whom we well know some very pre- 
cious anecdotes. But no human institutions can 
be perfeci, and vice, though hated, will exist in 
them. <A few of the more recently established 
banks, merit all the praise for honor and honesty 
that belong toany of the elderones. Still, with 
such happy exceptions, the system may be esteein- 
ed corrupt—imost of the incorporations being as 
common sewerg for the benefit of rogues within and 
rogues without, the nursery of brokers and others 
who preier any means of money-getting to avoid 
the general lot of man, when it was decreed “by the 
sweat of thy face shalt though eat bread.” Eight 
or ten years ago such a thing as dealing in bank 
notes was hardly known—perhaps there were not 
five shops for the purpose in the United States; 
but now every place cursed with a bank, has also 
its open-shaving shop, and they abound in our 
great cities, making very large profits to their pro- 
prictors, through semi-partnerships with bank pre- 
silents, directors, cashiers and clerks, and the wants 
of the people, who must sell at a discount what 
they receive at par, for money. These folks call 
their shaving the “course of exchange!’’—do they 


suppose we are such fools as to believe, that right- 


ful business in the United States has so altered in 


eight or ten years, as to create differences of 15 and 
2v per cent. between places which were then on 
un equality? It is impudence to talk so. Instead 
of being called the “course of exchange,” the prices 
current of bank notes should he headed rates of 
swinding. ‘The brokers, lrowever are only the sa- 
tcilites of the system. ‘The folly or crime of. it 
resis with our legislators for granting acts of in- 
corporation, and thus sanctioning by the authority 
of states, the wicked designs of individuals.— 
For myself, let my situation be as it niay, I serious- 
ly promise that [ never will vote, or support any 
man that I believe will vote ior, the incorporation 
of any new company, with money-manufacturing 
powers; or to renew, under severest restrictions, 
the charters of more than a fourth ofthese that now 
are—or to give any facility by paper-money, in time 
of peace, except in- some season of extraordinary 
calamity, such as fumine or pestilence, toany of them, } 
to avoid the payment ef their debts in coin. | It is 
the ouly check we can haye upon their misdonigs, 
and we willnot part with it. Let the people con- 
sicer this—for an attempt will be made to do some- 
thioc inipsitation of the paper system of England, 
though even'those who fatten on it there are com- 
pelled freely to acknowledge its ruinous effects.— 
See the repor? to parliament in our last paper, aid 
page 342 in the present. There will not be a want 


of good banks without it, to give us a wholesome 
currency and in sufficient quantities—as things set- 
tle dotayinto their natural order, and domestic indusiry 
is duly exevuraged—WHICH MUST AND WILL RAPPEN. 

We shai! conclude this lo:g article wit: a few 
words of ex: .ortation and encouragement. It is true, 
we ave in bad way.” 





Yhere .s a sudden and 


a complete revolution in business. Labor is not = 
demand, and money is so difficult to get, that thos; 
who lived comfortably six months ago are now har; 
put to it to live at all, and tens of thousands tha, 
lately earned a plentiful subsistence,are about to be 

come objects of charity*—for it is our wisdom to pay 
foreigners for every thing that we want, so far as 
we can, rather than make it for ourselves! The 
following real anecdote may exemplify the nature 
of our condition: a director of one of our banks, she 
other day, met the writer of this, and said to him, 

“well, Niles, you have got the banks low enough, 
and now intend, 1 hope, to cease writing about 
them.”“You honor me over much,” said ]—“but the 
cure is not perfected; let the physic have its course 
—it is wholesome.” “Consider that the people suffer 
as well asthe banks,” said the director, “and what 
can be dune to relieve them?” «It is pleasing,” said 
I, “to hear a bank director speak of the peopie—but 
when £INGs yo to war, it is their subjects that must 
suffer; you have been kinging it long enough, and 
we design to accomplish a revolution which shall 
bring banking to its original principles, and teach 
the whole of you that you are not. gods, but 

men,”’—and then we parted. But let us be pa- 
tient—this state of things cannot last long—the 
spirit of pride and monopoly is now receiving 
a most righteous punishment, and it is some com- 
fort in our own miseries that many of the au- 
thors of them are more severely afflicted than our- 
selves, and a cheering hope that as they sink ho- 
nest men will come into estimation. In the meah 
time, let us pay off our old debts as faust as possible, 
and be careful to make no new ones, except for in. 
dispensable commodities—to wear our old coats six 
months longer than usual, and to buy new ones of 
domestic cloth at 3 to 6 dollars per yard, instead of 
foreign cloth at 10 to 12, and so on, in every thing 
else. A single year’s attention to such matters, will 
do us more positive good than all the banks ever 
were worth, without the least abatement of our 
comforts or pleasures. But it is hardiy to be ex- 
pected that we can get into such a system # once 
—yet necexsity will lead into it, and we shall be the 
happier for it. hen willa plain dress become fashi- 
onable, and the time we hope arrive, that a person 
dressed in British broad-cloths will be regarded as 
we now look at those things called dendies, a few 
of which still parade our streets, though the law te 
restrain puppies from running at large went inte 
effect lust Sunday.t 








Scraps about Banks, &c. 

B limove bunks. Vhe notes of the following banks 
are no longer receivable in the land office at Jeffer-" 
sonville, Indiana—Unfon bank of Baltimore, Mecha- 
nics’ do. Merchant’s do. Marine do. Franklin do. 
Commercial and Farmers’ do. Farmer;’ and Mecha- 
nics’ do. City do.—Louisville paper. 

There ure no such banks in Baltimore as those we 
have marked in italic, and the Union Bank is not 
“of Baltimore,” but of Miryl.ad. 

he above isa curious article, and shews how much 
wild rumor may giarm at a distance. All the noics 
of this city are in such repute at present, that the . 


ee 
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*Vhe force of thisbelongs more to the céétes and 
towns than to the cowntry, though the latter has a 
large share of stiffering. 

+tAlluding to a law recently enacted at Baltimore, 
to prevent dogs from going at large from the 10th 
of July to the Ist of November, in appreheasion oF 
the hydrophobia 
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panks will not give them out in exchange for those 
_of Philadelphia and New-York; and no doubt, paper 
js “received in the land office at Jeffersonville,” 
which is from 25 to 50 per cent. discount in exchange 
for Baltimore paper, in this city—except that only 
of the «City B:nk,” which, we suppose, will wind 
up its business and be a bank no more! 
» The City Bank. The following scolding letter, 
from Ohio, was received on Thursday last, and cost 
me teenty-five cents: 
Xenia, Ohio, June 28th, 1819. 

Sin—Your paper reached here yesterday-~and, 
let me tell you, sir, that your conduct in receiving 
the depreciated bank notes of the City bank, merits 
the severest animadversion. You have declaimed 
very severely, and I think very properly, against 
the pernicious effects of banking—but now, (I blush 
to name it) have determined, by your conduct, to 
support the rotten fabrick. 

It appears that you are moved by a regard for the 
interest of your subscribers, in taking the notes of 
the City bank. This veil is too weak and thin--it 
evidently appears to me, that you are actuated by 
a selfish and contaminated desire to prop the sink- 
ing credit of afew cursed speculators. 

If you have any thing to say in defence, T should 
De glad to hear it. A SUBSCRIBER. ~ 

Mr. .Nilee. 

y“PNow, the “subscriber,” no doubt, is honest, 
and might alse be just, if I had ever advocated a 
resuscitation of the City bank, which must pay the 
forfeit of its mismanagement, and die. As I didnot 
make any “vei/,” I cannot pretend to say whetlier it 
is “thin” or thick-—but my purpose in saying that 
I would, for the time being, receive the bills of the 
City bank in payment of debts due to me, was be- 
cause I could pay off an accruing debt of my own 
to a gentleman who had some dealings with that 
bank; and who, with hisaccustomed liberality, was 
willing to receive of me any bills of the broken bank 
toa certain amount, which I should obtain in the 


wsual course of my business, though he might buy | 


them of the brokers at 15 per cent. or more, dlis- 


that it will cost him to finish his business at Sandy 

Hill. 

The bank of Chenango, N. YT. has suspended pay- 
ment. A full belief.is entertained that it will re- 
deem all its notes, and pay off all its debts. 

Tennessee banks. In our last paper we stated that 
the Farm:rs and Mechanics bank of Nashville had 
failed—adding, it was positively asserted that the 
rest of the banks in that state would continue to 
pay specie. The sheet was hardly worked off be- 
tore the news reached us that the bank of Nashville 
had also suspended specie payments. The dircc- 
tors have published a long address to the public to 
shew the expediency of the procedure—speak of 
the pressure upon them, and attributing it chiefly, as 
we understand it, to “emissaries” of the bank of the 
United States—whose object is to “destroy every 
state bank.” ‘This may partially be the case; but 
the pressure on banks in general, is because things 
are seeking their natural level. 

The bank of Nashville has five branches, and in 
the whole exhibits a capital of nearly a million; spe- 
cie on hand 264,744; notes of other banks 43,188; 
\real estate 17,578; amount of notes discounted, 
1,596,751; deposits 213,955; notes in circulation 
667,116. 

Yet—Tennessee bank notes are not taken by the 
brokers of Baltimore, at a discount of less than fifty 
per cent! 

The Canadian editors are cautioning their rez- 
ders against the receipt of paper of any of the banks 
in the United States! 

Toasts about banks, The two following toasts were 
given among others at Hager’s-town, on the late 
anniversary, 

The delinquent cashiers and mad epeculators of the 
United States—A breach of trust is no robbery m 
law; in moral turpitude it is worse—O! tempora, O 
mores, 

“Banks.—Our oppressors—the national mammoth 
our destroyer—a speedy end to their charters, and 
no renewal.—3 groans.” 

Langdon Cheves—The Hercules of the national 





count; because I myself have tc pay heavy discounts | bank, he has cleansed the Augean stables, and re- 
in exchange for the paper generally received, to | ceived an equivalent for the tenth part, the plaudits 


make my common payments tohim. if there is any 
SIN in stimulating: my customers to pay their debts 
to me that it may discharge my own, I cannot dis- | 
cover it; and think that the Ainé about it is not worth 
the 25 cents that it cost me. 

New Hampshire banks, 1n our last paper we pub- 
lished the report of a committee to whom was re- 
ferred the returns of the several banks in this state, 
That report was afterwards re-committed, and on 
consideration the committee expunged that part of 
the report which related to the Coos and Cheshire 
banks. The Coos and Cheshire banks, had $334,000 
in circuiation, and had$130.914 specie in their 
vaults. All the other banks of the state had 
264,000 in circulation, and $95,774 specie in their 
vaults. So that although the two former had more 
Dills in circulation, they had atleast a proportionable 
ability to meet their bills with specie.—M. H. Pat. 

The Sandy-Hill ba-.k—alias Washington and War- 
Ten, or Jacob Barker’s, N. Y. The Boston papers 
publish a letter from a person who went to Sandy- 
Hill to get get money for a parcel of notes of this 
bank. He applied every day from Monday the 21st 
of June, till Saturday the 26th, both inclusive, and 
received the first dav 420 dollars, the last $110, 
in the six days, $1660 in all, in various sorts of 
specie. The promptitude of paying the specie is 
very much applauded by the writer, who thinks he | 


7 


of every honest man. 
[ap We shall see the result of Mr, Cheves’ policy 
before long, and feelit. Wecan then better judge 


it than at present. ] 


At Winchester, Va.— 

The pressure of the times—let the evil correct? 
ttsel/, 

By gen. Tucker. Aspeedy return to republican 
simplicity and manners. 

New discovery! A quizzical writer in Federal 
Republican, announces the discovery of an insect, 
to be administered in the form of a tincture, two 
bottles of which will give a quictus to those torment- 
ed “with the stingsand arrowsof outrageous for‘une”’ 
—price ten dollars per bottle, To prevent imposi- 
tion, each bottle wrapped upin a twenty dollar note 
of the City Bank of Baltimore, aS 

From the Federal Republican.—A comraunication, 
addressed to the editor of the Register: © ~ 

Mr. Niles.—You want, I find, some information 
relative to the book”-—and do you erpect to get 
it? No sir, unless some sharp-eared jockey hap- 
pens to be near enough to overhear some of the 
“knowing ones:” wealth constitutes knowledge 
frequently. No sir—neither you, or mvselt, are 
sufficiently great (great as this world goes) to ob- 
tain’ that information. “ee 

These are precious secrets, retained among tlie 





Might take a trip to Mackinaw in about the finle Lpowe rfl few, who dare not, or-will net so far dis 
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charge their duty as to unfold the budget of iniqui- 
ty to an indignant and abused public. No, Mr. 
Niles, you and I are destined to remain in the dark, 
at least until honester days succeed the present. 
Yours, CRITO, 
acp*Crito” isright, We never expect to know any 
any thing more of «the book,” but in the contin- 
gency stated, However, we believe that honesty 
will become more fashionable than it was; and 
think it also possible, that the wide ruin of specula- 
tors and extensive robberies of widows and orphans 
for the last two or three years by banks, may gene- 
rally sutlice for five or six years tocome! There 
has been enough of such things. 

English sovereigns. In the debate in the house 
of lords, May 21, on the subject of the bank restric- 
tion, lord Lauderdale said, it was undeniable that 
2.6,000,000 of British gold had very recently been 
exported to France; and the minister of finance at 
Paris had admitted that French gold had been issu- 
ed to about that amount, coined from nglish seve- 
reigns. 

a pCash flies from the presence of irredeemable 

per. ! 

The bank of England. The report of the bank 
committee was discussed at great length, in the Bri- 
tish parliament, on the 24thand 25th of May. The 


ted 
— 


a. 


of commons; inasmuch as the dangerous doctrine of 
a perpetual paper currency is by it completely discarti. 
ed, The time and the manner recommended in the 
report for the resumption of our ancient currency, 
Mr. Peel thought were the best which could be 
adopted. The delay for four years was necessary 
on two grounds;—first, because it was indispensible 
that a large sum, perhaps ten millions, should be 
paid by the government to the bank, to enable them 
to adopt the proposed. measures, which payment 
could not be made ina very short time; and second- 
ly, because if any sudden contraction ef the bank 
issues, or diminution of their discounts should take 
place,extreme distress would be occasioned througii- 
out the country. 

ap With such acknowledgements, even from 
those who are most benefitted vy the paper system 
in England, staring-us in the face, there are yet 
many persons in the United States who advocate the 
establishment of such a system here, to enchain the 
people, and give to half'a dozen irresponsible men 
the vast power of assessing the value the laborand 
property of the whole country!!! 








Mitigation of Slavery—No. 6. 


PROPOSITION THE THIRD. 





ae discussion terminated in the adoption of anumber] “On the proper means of checking the propaga- 
ip of resolutions conformable to the spirit ofthat re-} tion of the slave-species—Among others, by nar- 
Bae. port. The bank is made liable from the 20th of] rowing the extent of country in which they shall 
a. o February next, to redeem its notes in gold bars of} be permitted to exist, witha notice of the late de- 
bee not less than sixty ounces, atthe rate of 4l. 1s. per} bates, &c. in congress about allowing the iatro- 


H eunce. The bars are to be assayed and stamped 


duction of slavery into the regions west of the 
atthe royal mint. Whe redemption of the notes of 


Mississippi.” 





the bank in the coin of the realm is to commence 
within the period of four years, 

Lord Grenville, in the house of peers, declared, 
that he now regretted supporting the restriction 
actin 1797. He observed that the facilities which 
jt afforded to ministers towards the continuance of 
the late war, were more than counterbalanced by 
the distresses it had brought on the country; aud 
that no urgency, could, in his mind, sanction the expe- 
dient of putting inte the hands of the bank directors 
the power of changing at their pleasure the value of 
all property, and the price of all commodities, by the ex- 
cessive issue of their intconvertidle paper at one moment, 
and the contraction of it in the next, This power, 
which was not giventothethrone, parliament would 
nolonger confide in the direction of a company of 
bankers; and all connection between them and the 
government must be dissolved. 

iT he debate abovealluded to, produceda great 
panic on the stack exchange—tiie idea that the bank 
might be compelled to pay its debts, and thereby 
be divested of the power of regulating the price of 
stocks, &c. caused great fluctuations in their rates 
—even the four perv cents were as low as79. 

London, May 31. The debate ina committee of 
ihe whole of the house of commons, on Mr. Peel’s 
motion, occupied the house two nights, and termi- 
nated in the almost unanimous adoption of a string 
of resolutions founded on the report of the secret 
committee. The debate was opened by Mr. Peel, 
who, in a very able and candid speech advocated 
ihe plan recommended in the report for resuming 
cash payments. He first established the point that 


it was of the utmost importance to the welfure of the 
country, that cash payments should be resumed by the 
bank of England, at as early a period as possible, 
consistent with a proper allowance of time for the 
preparations necessary in s0 weighty a matter. It 
4s some consolation to hear this principle constantly 





laid down and unanimously agreed to in the house! 


The considerations involved in this proposition 
are exceedingly difficult and very delicate; yet of 
great importance to the final accomplishment of 
that which we believe is the desire of every man’s 
heart in America—the final abolition of slavery and 
the extinction of the slave species, as we designate 
the people of color—for such they are in the United 
States. Wehave no hope that the person is now 
living who will see either of these come to pass; 
but the humane and patriotic mind would be satis- 
fied inobserving the progress of a project certainly 
leading to them. 

The primary work should be to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves from foreign parts. The intro- 
duction of a man should be certain death to the of- 
fender, on conviction; but to this penalty, onthe im- 
portation of a woman, should be.added the confisca- 
tion of the whole property of the criminal, to make 
a fund for some colonization society, whose chief 
purpose should be the purchase and transport of 
female slaves. In the next place, the introduction of 
aslave from any state north of the Potomac, for in- 
stance, into anothe. state south of that river, should 
be punished by a fine equal to twice the value ot 
such slave, and a severe imprisonment: and such 1n- 
troduction of free persons, or persons held to ser- 
vice for a term of years, with an attempt to treat 
them as slaves, should surely subject the offender: 
to death, with proclamation also that any person 
or persons kidnapped would stand justified by law 
in taking the life of the man-stealer. es 

This may be considered a bloody code, but it 1s 
to stop a traffic in blood; and perhaps, the only case 
in which, except for murder or treason, that we 
could feel willing to support capital punishments. 
Congress may legislate on the importation of slaves 
from foreign countries; but the laws respecting the 
transport of persons of color, from one state to ano- 
ther, we suppose, must rest with the states respec- 
tively; and though all might not agree at once, 
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some of them would, and the good effects of their, 


by the returns of 1790 and 1810. But as many were. 


proceedings would finally overcome the opposi- {imported during this period, we may believe it will 


tion of the rest. We apprehend that every man 
believes there must be an end to the present system 
of slavery. All have calculated upon it—and it will 
come, peaceably or violently—the choice of these 
only is left tous, , 

If measures can be adopted simply to keep the 
colored population stationary, a great point will be 
gained—for the natural increase of the white 
people would soon swallow them up, 4s it werc; and, 
by adventitious mixtures, the effect of common associa- 
tion with the whites,* and the operation of climate, the 
dark complextion might in time be nearly removed 
if not wholly eradicated. Their color, prejudiced 
as we are, is the grand objection to their admission 
into society; for we take it for granted, that by two 
or three generations of improvement they might be 
fitted to adorn the most honorable stations. Thisis 
evident from an observance of the progress of ma- 
ny of those who emigrate to the United States from 
Europe; who are very little,ifinany respect, superior 
in intelligence toa large number of our blacks. But 
happily, they are not impeded on account of their 
complexions, and this advantage is so improved, that 
we have seen children of as rough and rude men as 
we ever met with, filling high and honorable ranks 
in society—who, if their parents had continued in 
the land of their fathers, would hardly have known 
«Bf. from a bull’s foot,” and ever have remained ft 

subjects for kings. 

' No census of the United States shews us the sex- 
es of the slaves. It is to be presumed, however, 
that the females are the most numerous,—and 
hence it is, that notwithstanding all the checks to 
population which slavery causes, the number is con- 
tinually increasing. We have calculated that the 
slaves in the states south of Delaware, will amount 
to about 1,800,000 in 1820, and it seems pretty well 
ascertained that they have duplicated in 26 years, 





*By “common associations with the whites,” we 
mean to express the idea, that a family of colored 
people, insulated by white persons, and having no 
communication with others ofa darker race, by the 
force of certain laws whose principles we do not un- 
derstand, but whose effects are manifest through- 
out the works of animated nature, would in time 
lose a very considerable part of their darkness of 
complexion, without sexual intercourse with the 
whites; and we are entirely of opinion that the ori- 
ginal color of the negroes is the effect of climate. 
The different shades which mark nations from the 
north of Europe to the «burning line” in Africa, 
give us abundant proof of this; and the Hottentots, 
though the most brutal and beastly of all men, the 
connecting link between man and the ourang-out- 
ang, are of much brighter complexions than the 
more polished people of the centre of Africa. The 
same latitudes in America have not produced quite 
the same effects as in Africa, but the caribs of the 
West Indies, and about the shores of the Oronoco, 
&c, are nearly as deeply colored—the difference is 
caused by the difference of climate; Africa being 
scorched by burning sands—whilst America is 
moist by her numerous rivers, or more general 
proximity tethe sea. We see also, that different 
professions affect the complexion;—vat-men, in our 
paper mills, for instance, are very fair; and the in- 
habitants of islands are generally fairer than the 
people of the adjacent continent, though the space 
between them is inconsiderable, as between Eng- 
land and France. This is supposed to be the effect 


—_—™ 


require them 30 years to double their population, 
though the Whites may do it in about 23. Here is 
one advantage that we naturally possess to reduce 
the comparative amounts; but which may be greatly 
improved by lessening the number of female slaves 


in all parts of our country wherein the race is ex- 


cessive, and scattering them in other parts where 
they will be lost in the common massof the people, 
as to general effects. Let us attempt to estimate the 
operation of a system that might tobe adopted. — 
Suppose the people, of a certain state im which 
there are 100,000 slaves, are desirous to relieve 
themselves of this population, though unwilling to 
sacrifice their present property in it, at once, by 
emancipation--which in the existing condition ofour 
slaves we cannot believe is expedient. Of the 
100,000, about 51,000 are females and 49,000 males 
—and the supply and increase of the stock depends 
upon anaverage on about 20,000 women; who, with 
their own increase and that of their children, will 
duplicate the whole population in 30 years, and this 
perhaps, may be esteemed as a generation of slaves 
—though, if we recollect aright, 33 years are allow- 
ed, “by authority,” fora generation of freemen, on 
the average of the world. Then, each of these 
20,000 women (the whole amonnt capable of child- 
bearing that belongs to the stock, at the commence: 
meat of a period of 30 vears) must be the means 
of furnishing by themselves and through their off- 
spring, 200,000 persons to keep the stock full at the 
end of the generation, or expiration of the 50 years—. 
that is, ten to each woman of the original number. 
Then, fetus remove 500 girls a year from this state, 
and spread them in those states where their services 
are wanted, and the increase of a colored populaticrt 
is not dreaded-~and see what the effect will be; 
which, if we take 15 years as the equated time, will 
positively reduce the population to 50,000 persons 
at the expiration ofour period: butas asufficiency of 
girls, just arrived ata state of puberty, could not be 
found during its whole continuance, younger per-. 
sons would have to be taken, and the operation be 
so retarded that the stock might ultimately consist 
of 75,000 colored people. In the interim, if the 
white population of this state had at the comménce- 
ment of the period consisted of the like number of 
100,000 persons, its amount at the end of it would 
be about’225,000, and the comparative number sd 
great as to quiet all fears of the blacks. 

Kut the hasty reader may think that this process 


in the United States. We agree that it would not 
appear to do it rapidly at the beginning—the negro 
women would still bear children, though settled 
among white persons --but not half so rapidly; and 
their posterity in three or four gencrations, would 
lose the offensive color, and haere a tint that is not 
disagreeable, because it nearly belongs to millions 
of those who are called white men in Southern En. 
rope, the West Indies, &c. and then shortly be lost 
in the common mass of society. 

This scheme is liable to ohjections—it may be 
ssid that we have no right to separate the female ne- 
groes fromthe males for such purposes, even thougia 
they get their freedom by it, and are happier from 
it; or to deprive the males of suitable companions. 
It may also be urged that the safety of the white 
women weuld be hazarded by the superabundance 
of black men. 

As to the former, it must be right to do that which 
is good—the object is to-raise an oppressed and 





of the moisture of the atmostphere. 
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despised race to freedom and respectability, though. 


would not reduce the aggregate of colored persons 
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a partial denial of the gratification of the passions, 
only, without an act of crnelty—such as éxtermi- 
nation, or maiming, as was the practice in old times 
to destroy a race of people, Our purpose is to save 
ourselves and them, not to destroy nor suffer de- 
struction. And as to the latter, the effect would be 
so gradual that the male slaves would naturally ac- 
quire habits of restraint, and probably be no worse 
in this respect than they are now, 

Our plan is rude and indigested, vet ita outlines 
xppear worthy of some consideration, Our coloni- 
zation societies propose the transport of free ne- 
“aba to Africa. Three girls may be purchased for 

ess cost than the establishment of one man in that 
country willamountto, We thus relieve the future 
population of the errxct of thirty slaves in one ge- 
neration, instead of sending off one freeman, Ke- 
spectable places may easily be found for these girls 
to the eastward, The housekeepers of Pennsylva- 
nia would gladly take some thousands of them every 
vear—pfrive them instruction in reading and writing, 
and make them useful members of society, The 
people of other states would do the same; and it 
“xppears to us, that these things might be effected so 
at least that the increase of s\..ves should be check- 
ei, more certainly and at much less cost, by our 
project, than by any other reasonable plan that 
we have heard of, provided it is not obstructed 
by the desire to breed slaves. Knowing that thev 
were to be free and well treated, the negro mothers 
would readily part with some of their female chil- 
dren, and the transfer of about 12,000 per annum 
of these from the slave-holding states to those 
whieh do not hold slaves, would, in our opinion, 
keep the colored population from advancing in 


the southern states; which would of itself be aj 


great thing. And this must be more than any colo- 
nization society, with a view to a foreign settlement, 
can do at the cost of many millions of dollarsa year; 
and the scheme, if judiciously managed, might be 
effected for 100,000 doilars per annum; for many 
would give half the purchase money of such girls 
for their services until they became of age, as well 
as to forward the grand purpose intended; and thou 
sands of female children would be giyen away by 
their masters to promote it—for it would pot seem 
as if they parted with things of much value, proyided 
assurance was made that they would be kindly 
taken care of. An asylum that would rear a thou- 
sand of them, untilthey arrived at such ages as to 
be useful, might be supported at a trifling expense, 
under the direction of persons interested in the 
work of humanity. ge Roe RE Bt 
Other means of checking, or dispersing the black 
population, with a view to their final emancipation 
and amalgamation, will be adverted to hereafter. 








Progress Westward. 

We have laughed at certain British georraphers 
who charged us wiih hostile ‘designs’? upon the 
Ohio; a river which as indisputably belongs to us, 
as the Thames does to England But what may they 
say now ?—a strong post is to be established on the 
Missouri river at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
three thousand two hundred and seventy-five miles from 
the sca—and which last Samed river, runs a further 
course of about eleven Aundred miles;—-another ov 
the Miss'ssipp?, at the Falis of St. Anthoiry, to which 
vessels of idrty tons may ascend, nmiore'than two 
theusand oniles from the sea;—another on’ Green 


Ray, a large sheet of water on the western side ‘of 


lake Michigan, and communicating therewith, whi¢h 
tuke is.the fourth in the ereat chain of inland seas 





from the east;-——another at the Falls of St. Marie, 
which is the communication between lakes Huron 
and Superior; and on one of the islands in the latter, 
we may expect to hear of a navy-yard, five or six 
years hence! «Unconquered steam” has triumph- 
ed over distance, and united the most remote parts 
in friendly intercourse. 

What a river is the Mrssovr1!—the following ta- 
ble of distances is taken from Lewis and Clark’s 
‘Travels, 

From the extreme point of navigation, in Lon. 
111. 44, W, Lat. 43, 31. N, to } 





Whole 

Miles. distance. 
The Gates of the Rocky Mountains 411 411 
Great Falls” - - - 110 $21 
Yellow Stone river - - 695 1,216 
Fort Mandan - - - 280 1,496 
Chyenne river - - - 290 1,786 
Platte river - : - 719 2,710 
Kanzas river ° ° - 260 23756 
Osage river - : - 207 2,263 
Mississippi river - - - 133 3,095 
Gulf of Mexico - - 1,595 4,491 


The following are the lengths of some of its tribu- 
tary streams, considering the Mississippi as one of 
them— 


Red River - - ° 1,500 
Arkansaw - “ . - 2,170 
White River - - - 1,200 
Ohio : - : - 1,550 
Mississippi - : - 1,620 
Osage . - . _- 600 
Grand - - - - 600 
Kansas - - - - 1,200 
Platte - ° ° ‘ 1,800 
Yellow Stone - - - 41,100 
Wiinais a - - 500 
Moines - ° ° 800 
‘Tennessee - . - 1,100 
Cumberland - - - 750 
Ouachita < - - 600 
Big Horn - - « - 800 


And many others “too tedious to mention,” hav- 
ing courses from 100 to 4 or 500 miles. 

The eastern extremity of the waters of this river 
are 100 miles from Philadelphia, the western 540 
miles from the Pacific ocean—distance between 
them, in a right line, about 1700 miles: and consi- 
dered as watering about 1,429,700 square miles: 
Mr. Darny estimates that it discharges into the sea 
about 4,600 millions of gallons of water, every hour! 
It is difficult to gomprehend this mighty number— 
the mind cannot easily compass it—we know of no- 
thing to compare it with. 

These are among the astonishing things that have 
occurred ‘since war was declared against England, 
in 1812 7 . bial 

The western parts of New York and the north- 
ern districts of Ohio and Pennsylvania, then nearly 
in a state of nature, or very partially settled, now 
teem with men, and abound with large towns, vil- 
lages and ports, and are furnished with many fine 
roads, splendid bridges, &c.! : 

Buffalo and Erie, and Sackett’s Harbor, remote 

soints beyond the “back woods,” with Rochester 
and other places not then upon the map, are Ce- 
lchrated for their shipping and commerce! — 

Detroit and Michilimackinac, then far distant 
nosts, and rarely heard from, npw seem close to us 
—there is.a scmi-weekly communication with the 
‘ormer, and frequent opportunities to and from the 
latter, as well as with Green Bay, still further on. 








Vhe Reorster ts transmittted m considerable num- 
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bers to Detroit, and we have a subscriber or two at 
the other places. | 

St. Louis, now a port on the Mississippi, then 
at about the extreme point of the emigrant’s voy- 
age in that direction—is turned into a starting place, 
and the RreisTer is received 3 or 400 miles further 
west. 

We have also the “Port of Franklin.” As this 
town containing nearly 1000 inhabitants, is not yet 
even laid down upon any of our own maps, and the 
lord Shefields will be bothered to find out where it 
js, we may tell them that it is at a place called Boon’s 
Lick, which is situated somewhere on the Missouri, 
3 or 400 miles up. 








Foreign Articles. 
CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The British are lucky of late—the duchess of 
Kent has lately had a little baby that may bea mist-ess 
for them! 

The person to whom the British nation pays 
about 250,000 dollars a vear, because he married 
an English woman, has lately returned from Ger- 
many. He iscalled prince Leopold. 

The account of the reception ofthe Persian am- 
bassador by the prince regent, occupies a whole 
column in the London newspapers. Every thing 
was in dandystile. 

It is reported in the fashionable circles that la- 
dies’ Leghorn hats, of the new fabric, are selling 
at from thirty shillings to thirty guineas each. 

A fellow has been sentenced at the Old Bailey to 
transportation for seven years, for stealing a child. 

The attorney-general has introduced into the 
house of commons, a bill to prevent the enlistment 
of British subjects in the service of foreign states, 
withoutthe permission of their own government; 
and a circular has been issued from the war office, 
(under date of the 26th of May) desiring the per- 
sons to whom it was addressed, to transmit to the 
secretary of war, with the least possible delay, a 
list of all British officers, whether on half-pay or 
otherwise, who are now holding any military ap- 
pointment in the Spanish or Portuguese service, 
or in the service of any foreign power. 

The earl of Camden’s offices produces him about 
$260,000—(more than ten times the salary of the 
president of the United States) a year: but what is 
more extraordinary, he has relinquished the income 
of them to government, and therefor received the 
unanimous thanks of parliament. But this is “throw- 
ing out a sprat to catch a mackarel,” for he has had 
the most of his offices for many years. How is it possi- 
ble that any man’s services can be worth a sum 
like this?’—The earl has enough of money, but 
wants alittle fame, and he has got it cheaply,—by 
giving up a profit which he cannot earn, though he 
might possess it. 

It is remarkable that goid and silver bullion are 
falling in value, and both very difficult of sale: the 
nominal price of gold is 80s. and dollars only 5s. 2d. 
an ounce, 

The average price of wheat has been ascertained 
to be 73s7d. so the ports will remain shut the fel- 
Towing quarter. Cottons remain very low—Uplands 
{2 1-4d. New Orleans below 13d. 

American stocks. London May 29,—6 per cents 
101; bank shares 24/ to 24/10s. British stocks,—3 
per cent. consols 664; all kinds of stock Jow. 

Trish Diamond. ~A circumstance of a singular na- 
ture, and likely to attract the notice of mineralo- 
sists, especialy in Ireland, is at present the subject 
$f conversation among the literati of Dublin, An 


exceedingly fine specimen of diamond crystallised. 
has been found in the sand of asmall stream in the 
north of Ireland. It is of the species called by la- 
pidaries the yellow diamond, of extreme beauty, 
and remarkable size. A discovery of this kind, 
should it lead to further similar results, will be 
enough to change the distinguishing title of the 
emerald isle. 
FRANCE. 

The king has refused to permit marshals Soult 

and Grouchy, gen. Pire, Mr. Real and col. Millinet 
to retufn to France. | heir petition is said to have 
been drawn up injudiciously—a littie too free, per- 
laps. 
On the 23d of May, the French budget of expen- 
diture was discussed. M. L. De Villeveque ascend- 
ed the tribune, and he took occasion to glance at 
the United States, which he termed “a flourishing 
republic,” and observed that the cessicn of Louisi- 
ana consolidated its power. He seemed to dread 
the probable effects of our power forty years hence, 
and asks whether France ought not to have inter- 
dicted the sale of Louisiana to the United States. 
He makesa grand fiing at the “usurper,”’ Bonaparte, 
for his conduct in this business, in sacrificing the in- 
terests of the country to recruit his treasury for 
his own aggrandizement. | 

The holy oil. —E.xtract of a letter from Paris, dated 
21st of May—*The coronation of his majesty is at 
length definitively fixed, for the third time, to take 
place onthe 25th of August next. As the holy oil, 
the Sainte Empaule, which, according to tradition;- 
is absolutely essential to the ceremony, was de< 
stroyed during the revolution, a new miracle. will 
be necessary for its production, and the missionaries 
fancy they have so well prepared the credulity of 
the French nation, that they may hazard one with- 
out danger. Unfortunately the secret has escaped 
toosoon. One of those holy men is now instructing 
a carrier-pigeon to light on the shoulder of an effigy 
dressed in the grand costume of the archbishop of 
Rheims. It already performs its task tolerably well, 
but by mistake sometimes lights on that of its mas. 
ter: however, by the 25th of August, there is no 


it will alight with the bottle of the holy oil tied 
round its neck, on the archb shop, at the proper 
moment, unless any indiscretion in prophesying the 
event, make the miracle-worker change his inten. 
tion. Lam far from beheving the archbishop of 
Rheims to be capable of lending a sanction to such 
an impious cheat; but it is not the less true that 
there is a priest weak enough to believe it might 
pass, and wicked enough to attemptit. This expo- 
sure will, itis hoped, prevent its being carried fur- 
ther.” London paper. 
SPAIN. 

Two ships of 70 guns, and a frigate of 50, were 
expected to sail from Cadiz for Lima, onthe 10th of 
May. They donot take outany troops. 

It is now said the expedition from Cadiz isto con- 
sist of 50,000 men, to be commanded by the marquis 
d’Yrujo. Hasany body calculated the means need- 
ful to carrry 50,000 soldiers across the Atlantic, and 
prepare them for battle? 

PORTUGAL. 

The following edict may Aint wisdom to some in 
the United States: 

Epvict.—Being presented to his majesty the cla- 
mours of the owners and tenants of tillage lands, 
against the extraordinary and unlimited importa- 
tion of foreign grain, preventing the sale of the na- 





tional, tending to the ruin of their arriculture, tHe 
justice of these enuplaints being verified by a repre- 


doubt of its being quite perfect in its part, and that. 
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Sentation from the royal junta of commerce, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and navigation, and memorial 
from the junta of marsh land, and from various dis- 
tricts -his majesty taking all this into consideration, 
and that without equalizing the price of foreign 
grain, so that the national may entry into concur- 
rence, the agriculture of these kingdoms will soon 
be entirely lost, as some lands have been already left 
this year unsowed, and some tenants given up their 
lease: Hercby orders provisionally while the state 
of the tillage require it, and no counter order be 
issued, that the foreign wheat and Indian corn en- 
tering in the corn market after the publication of 
this order by edict, shall pay duty, for wheat eighty 
yeis, and for indian corn one hundred reis, per al- 


. guceire, instead of twenty reis, paid till now. Fur- 


thermore, that the excess of these duties be applied 
in favor of agriculture for roads and bridges, to faci- 
litate the transportation of grain, entering into the 
same chest with the excess of duty on flour, appro- 
priated to same purpose. By order of his majesty, 
TI communicate this toyourexcellency for execution. 
Palace of government in Lisbon, the 11th of May, 
1819. Joao Antonio Salter de Mendouca. 
To Count Peniche. 
In conformity tothe royal orders, this is published 
by the present edict. Lisbon, 13th May, 1819. 
ANTONIO MOREIRA DIAS, 
Administrator of the corn market. 
GERMANY. 

An “extraordinary recruitment” ts spoken of as 
having taken place inRhenish Bavaria. The levy is 
three times greater than that in France. 

The assassin of Kotzebue was yet alive onthe Sth 
of May. His fate seems to excite an uncommon in- 
terest. Mention is made of the discovery of a se- 
cret society called the Black Alliance. Kotzebue’s 
family precipitately left Manheim, attributed to a 
difference which had arisen between his son, the 
naval commander, and a printer of that town; who, 
as M. de Kotzebue asserts, has in his possession a 
manuscript of his deceased father. 

SWEDEN. 

The Stockholm papers speak contemptuously of 
the idea that king Bernadotte is to be deposed by 
Russia; butsays there is an active exchange of cou- 
riers between the courts. In Paris, however, acon- 
siderable degree of faith is given to the story. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

An extensive insurrection of the natives appears 
to exist insome of the dependencies of the Cape of 
Good Hope. A letterfrom thence, dated March 30, 
says— All the troops, which could be mustered, 
amounting to near 3000 men, were embarking for 
Corn Districts, which are about 600 miles distant 
from Capetown. The wantofcavalry was severely 
felt. 

BARBARY POWERS. 

Tunis has lost half of her population by the plague. 
The Arabs are also reported to be in a state of in- 
surrection, and headed by a Tripolitan, to be march- 
ing against the capital. 

MEXICO. 

There are some rumors afloat that the patriots 
are yet in force in Texas—and another account ven- 
tures to say that gen. Mina is still alive, and at the 
head of an army of 3000 men. We know not how 
to believe either of these reports. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

A yery valuable Spanish ship called the Chrisu- 
na, has recently been sent into Buenos Ayres, by 
the Union privateer. 

A man has been hung at Bermuda, after trial be- 
forc the court of vice admiralty, for a murder com- 





— on 


mitted on board a‘certain vessel prize, to a patriot 
privateer. It is well, that such things, growing so 
common, are checked. 

A London paper of a late date, states that the 
Danish government had granted permission to ves. 
sels of war sailing under the independent flag to en- 
ter their ports and dispose of their cargoes, 

A patriot privateer called the Constantia, has 
been severely mauled by a Spanish schooner; and 
another went ashore on the rocks near Tarifa, 
{Spain} by whichthe crew were made prisoners, | 

We have some further particulars of lord Coch. 
rane’s attack upon Callao—in which he gained 
nothing but hard knocks, though the loss‘on either 
side was not great. The royalforces at Lima amount 
to 8000 well disciplined men. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The secretary of war has returned to the seat of 
government. 

Our squadron in the Mediterranean, allwell. The 
emperor of Austria lately visited it at Naples, 

The legislature of Connecticut have passed an 
act to admit afirmations from persons conscientiously 
scrupulous of taking oaths, in all cases, when such 
tests are required by law, under like penalties for 
perjury. 

Rose Butler, a colored girl, has been executed at 
New York, for setting fire to a dwelling house. 

Died, on the 29th ult. at Trenton, near Utica, N. 
Y. on his way from Plattsburg to visit his son, com. 
Woolsey, at Sackett’s Harbor, general Melancthon 
Lloyd Woolsey, in the 63rd vear of his age. He was 
a field officer in the revolutionary war and a sound 
patriot; a highly estimable and very useful citi- 
zen. Thus, one by one, the builders of the repub- 
lic pass from works to rewards. 

Also, recently, near Penn-Yan, N. Y. the famous 
Jemima Wilkinson, calling herself “the universal 
friend,” the religious head ef a little society, and 
well known in many parts of the United States 
asa preacher. Previous to her death she called 
her disciples round her, gave them a solemn admo- 
nition, “then raised her hands and closed her eyes”. 
and died, 

The Virginia Agricultural Society, of which Mr. 
Madison is the president, have eclipsed the whole, 
and exceeded all other examples in any age or 
country: they have, it is said, promulgated to pay, 
four years hence, ten thousand dollars for the best 
farm in that state, not less than 500 acres; ‘$5000, 
for the next; %2000, for the third best, the latter 
not less than 200 and 100 acres, 

Treaty with Spain. We have contradictory re- 
ports respecting this treaty —one account says that 
it was promptly ratified on the arrival of Mr. For- 
syth at Madrid—another says that it would not be, 
British influence operating against us. A few days 
more will give us the truth of the matter, At Gib- 
raltar on the 3rd of June, it was said that the treaty 
had not been ratified on the 29th of May, and that 
Mr. Forsyth had left Madrid for France on the 25th 
of that month. The latterisimprobable. 

The mail. An attempt was made to rob the mail 
from Baltimore to Washington city, on Wednesday 
morning last, by two villains, It was unsuccessful 
through the firmness and adroitness of the driver. 
The postmaster at Baltimore has promptly offered 
$500 for apprehending the fellows. 

Emigration. We kept a list of the vessels that 
arrived inthe United States, with European passen- 
gers,an account of whose arrival reached usthrough 
the newspapers received for the week ending yes- 
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jay morning—the aggregate is 1475—of whom 
hoo 400 reached our country via Halifax and St. 


New Expedition. We have heard of a number of 
expeditions fitted and fitting out im different places 
in the south-western states and territories, for the 
ostensible purpose of trading with certain nations 
of Indians, resident in the province of Texas and the 

artsadjacent. A letter just received by the editor 
of the Reessrer from Alexandria, Lou. broadly in- 
forms us that a project is on foot torseize upon 
or revolutionize Texas, and establish an indepen- 
dent government there. This issupposed easy to 
accomplish, and the temptation of getting vast 
tracts of some of the finest land in the world, 
is very great. But the frequent failure and de- 
feat of such projects, we should think, would warn 
eur young men how they embark in this wild 
scheme at present, 

Progress of good principies. The legislature of 
New Hampshire passed a law at the late session, 
providing that hereafter every person shall be ex- 
empted from taxation for the support of the gospel 
ministry, who lodges with the town clerk a certi- 
ficate that he differsin religious persuasion from the 
minister for whose support he is taxed. The law 
however is not intended to affect contracts already 
existing between ministers and their people. 

Pennsylvania. Samuel D. Ingham, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of state, vice Thomas Sergeant, 
appointed attorney general, in the place of Amos 
Ellmaker, resigned. 

Erie. There has been a very heavy gale on lake 
Erie. Six or seven vessels were driven on shore 
at Black Rock, and much damage done to the fields 
of wheat, &e. adjacent. This fine sheet of water 
may be called by way of eminence, the’storm-vexed 
Jake. 

Indians in New York. We regret to learn, (says 
the Niagara Journal) that the remnant of the Six 
Nations of Indians, residing within this state, during 
the last week, in full council, solemnly resolved not 
to encourage the introduction of the christian reli- 
gion among them. We undesstand that ihe de- 
bates on this subject were long and violent. 

Slavery in Ohio. Various letters from gentlemen 
of the first respectability in Ohio, reiterate the as- 
surance that no friend of amending the constitution 
of the state, which appears defective in many re- 
spects, has dreamt of abolishing those parts of it 
which prohibit slavery, even if it could be done; 
and represent the story as a mere calumny raised to 
prevent necessary reform. 

Columbia river. We have heard, as our readers 
will have seen, of the arrival of Judge Provost, an 
agent of the United States, at Valparaiso, on his re- 
turn from the mouth of Columbia river. It is said 
that ow government has received from him a high- 
ly interesting report of that part of his mission. 
We do not know whether it is intended to be pub- 
lished; but, if it were, we are persuaded it would 
be very generally acceptable. We want such a 
document, to make us acquainted with that most 
important though remote scion of the republic. We 
even hope that Mr. Provost will bring back with 
him materials to furnish a volume on the subject, 
instead of a letter of a few pages, and that he will 
not withhold from his countrymen the fruits of his 
enquiries and observations. It will not be in the 
power, if it were the wish of the Atlantic states, to 
prevent the growth of a powerful commercial state 
at the mouth and on the banks of the Columbia. 
All the information respecting the country, which 





We can obtain, is therefore desirable, Vue. Int. 


Sew ; 


Yellow fever.—An alarm of the yellow fever being 


in Philadelphia, having reached New York, the 
mayor of the latter sent Dr. Dyckman to the form- 
er, tucollect information un the subject, to whom the 

board of health made the following report | 


Health-office, Philadelphia, July 10, 1819. 
Sin—In reply to the communication received 


from you this forenoon, in behalf of the board of 
health of New York, the following statement of the 


circumstances which has given rise to the report of 
the existence of the yellow fever in this city, js 
made exactly as thev have came to the knowledge ot 
this board: : ; 

On the 2d of July, a report was made to this 
board, by Doctors Griffith and Parrish, of three cases 


Market-street wharf; the the persons reported, were 
Clement Reeves and,wife, (heads of the family) and 
their daughter Susan.— They were immediately re- 
moved into the country,. where Mr. Reeves soon 
died; the wife and daughter are now convalescent. 
On the 5th of July, a young man was reported. ill 
of amalignant fever by two other physicians, doc- 
tors Knight and Uller, who was employed in a store 
adjoining the house north of that occupied by the 
patients before mentioned. This young man died: 
those who were in attendance upon him, have been 


and whitewashed. 

On the 7th of July, two cases of the same form of 
disease were reported by doctors Dufheld and Hu-. 
son, in a house or store adjoining the same building 
in which the sick were first reported, but in a di- 
rection westward. These persons were soon after 
removed out of the city, and one of them is since 


the city, and the disease has not been traced to any 
vessel or any stranger arriving from abroad in this 
place. 

Since the last mentioned cases, viz: onthe 7th of 
July, no report of a similar discase has been made 
to the board, nor have they any knowledge of a sin- 
gle case within the city. The buildings, in which 
the before mentioned cases occurred, have been 
carefully cleansed, whitewashed and ventilated. 


the disease, will insure to us the remainder of the 
season passed in the enjoyment of that state of ge- 
neral health, with which an overruling Providence 
has been pleased to bless our city, for many years. 
Signed by order of the board, 
JOHN CLAXTON, President. 
SAMUEL EMLEN, jr. Sec’ry. 
Jacon Dyrcxman, M.D. 

This report shews that considerable alarm ex- 
isted in Philadelphiamwe know that some of her 
citizens contemplated an immediate removal; have 
heard that the quarter of the city in which these 
cases occurred was avoided, and the starting place 
of the steam boats changed, kc. Weare sincecte- 
ly glad to hear that no new cases are report- 
ed, and earnestly hope that Philadelphia may not 
be visited by that terrible disease, the yellow fever. 
The cases which occurred are probably ofthat cha- 
racter which appear in our cities almost every year, 
and, as we believe, originate from local causes, as 
noticed in our last, and seldom spread. é 

Some cases of disease, as the board of health 
says, of a “questionable nature,” have appeared at 
Boston—but there does not appear to be any cause 
for alarm. 


of malignant fever, in a house on the upper side of 


sent into the country, and the house was cleansed 


dead. Allthe sick mentioned, were residents of 


The inhabitants throughout Philadelphia are gene- 
rally healthy, and it is hoped that the prompt exer- 
tions which have been taken to remove the causes of 
the late alarm, and to counteract any renewal of 
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National Interests. 


Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of 
domestic industry, to the citizens of the United States, 


No. X. 


Ao number is chiefly made up of two excellent 
and highly interesting reports of the committee of 
the house of representatives of the United States, 
of commerce and manufactures, in 1816—already 
published in the Reeister, Vol. IX, page 447, and 
Vol. Xs page $2. To which isadded a very power- 
ful memorial, presented to the senate of the United 
States, by the inhabitants of Oneida county, N. Y. 
praying the support of government for domestic 
manufactures, by prohibiting the importation of 
cotton goodsfrom bevond the Cape of Good Hope, 
for consumption in the United States. But we pass 
it over to hasten to the eleventh number, which we 


consider very important. ] 





No. XI. 
Phi:adelphia, June 17, 1819. 


FRIENDS AND FrLiow-cITIZENS -~ Mistaken opinions 
having been long entertained of an hostility between 
the interests of manufacturers, and those of mer- 
ehants and agriculturalists, it is supposed that the 
system we advocate is calculated to sacrifice those 
of the two last.to the first. Nothing can be more 
foreign from the truth. Our views are decidedly 
favorable to commerce and the mercantile interest; 
because the commerce to or from a ruined couniry, 
such as ours will be under its present policy, affords 
little advantage to its merchants; and our plans, 
fending to restore the prosperity, must, of course, 


improve the commerce, of the United States, whose 
industry has been sacrificed to that of nations dis- 


fant from us thousands of miles. We are equally 


and as decidedly the friends of agriculture; because 
aur object is to secure to the farmer and planter, 
for their productions, a domestic market, which 
eannot fail them, instead of the precarious depen- 
dence on foreign ones, subject to unceasing fluctu- 
ations, and blasting the fairest hopes of the cultiva- 
tor and merchant. 


It will, doubtless, appear extraordinary, but it is, , 


> : a 


paralized our industry and impoverished the coun. 
try, as to render us utterly unable to pay. ‘The de. 
struction of Spanish industry did not produce the 
same effect on her commerce with other nations. 
Her mines furnished ample means of payment. Buy 
having, we repeat, no mines, the destruction of our 
industry is almost as pernicions to Great Britain, or 
any other nation with which we trade on credit, as 
to ourselves, 

This plain view of our affairs, demands the most 
serious attention from the public. We are so 
thoroughly satisfied of its correctness,’ that were 
we agents for the promotion of the English interest, 
and had supreme power over the tariff, we wou! 
have it so modified as to protect national industry, 
for even ifthat industry were carried to double or 
treble its present extent, there would be, as stated 
inthe Oneida memorial, ample room for the impor. 
tation of as much goods as we can pay for ~more 
especially in the prostrate state of the prices of our 
staples. 

This theory receives the most ample corrobor». 
tion from the present state of our commerce, which 
is nearly as calamitous as that of our manufactures, 
Our vessels are either rotting at our wharves, or 
despatched on voyages which afford at the com. 
mencement hardly any hepe of profit, and which 
too generally close with heavy and ruinous losses. 
It has been computed by intelligent merchants, that 
the mercantile capital of this country hasbeen di- 
minished seventy millions ofdollars, since the peace. 
Agriculture has begun to partake of the genera: 
calamity. 

Itis painful to reflect, fellow citizens, how numer- 
ous and how ruinous are the errors prevalent on 
that important portion of political economy, which 
regards the protection of‘national industry employ- 
edin manufactures. Inthe discussions that arose 
in congress on the subject of the tariff, there «ere 
few, even of the best-informed members of that 
body, who appeared to regard the protection af- 
forded to manufactures in a national point of view. 
They considered the duties imposed for this pur- 





pose, according to the doctrine of col. Taylor, 33 
taxes levied on the agricultural part of the commv- 


nevertheless, true, that the system we advocate i8 | nity, solely for the benefit of the manufacturers— 
ealculated to promote as well the advantage of thei and as proofs of the munificence of the former.— 


merchants of Great Britain, and of those other fo- ; 


reign nations, with which we trade, as that of the 
U. States. 

The commerce of a country, impoverished as ours 
is, can be of little advantage to a trading nation, 
which loses all its profits and part of its princi- 
pal, by bankruptcy. The deficiency of remittances, 
which is daily increasing, cannot fail to produce de- 
structive consequences in Great Britain. Thou- 
gands in that country with shattered fortunes will 
have to lament the infatuation that led them to in- 
undate this country with their merchandise, where- 
by they ‘calculated on making splendid fortunes, 
which disappeared “like the baseless fabric ofa vi- 
sion” and left “not a trace behind,” but disappoint- 
ment and ruin. 

The British merchants disregarded the valuable 
lesson of Esop’s fable of the goose that laid the gol- 
den eggs. Thev killed the goose by their deter- 
mination to enjoy all the benefits of our trade at 
ence. 


Having no minesof gold or silver, no pearl fishe-/ 





One ardent member of the house of renresenta- 
tives, on the rejection of a motion for reducing the 
tariffon imported cottons, made an attempt to have 
the decision re-considered, in order to set aside the 
votes of some members of the majority said to be 
concerned in cotton establishments.* The inadms- 
sibility of this procedure is as obvious as the at- 
tempt was novel. Were his plan adopted, the mer- 
chants ought to retire on all questions in which com- 
merce is involved—the farmers and planters on 
those connected with agriculture—and the gentle- 
men of the bar onall that respect the judiciary. In 
the vehemence of the gentleman’s zeal against ma- 
nufactures and mannfacturers, he wholly overlook- 
ed the incongruity ofthe measnre he recommended. 


—") 





*«Mr. Wright,” ex-governor of Maryland, “after 
declaring his belief that many members had voted 
on the question, who, from being interested in its 
decision, were of right excluded by a rule of the 
house, submitted a resolution to reject the votes of 
those members interested in any manufactory © 


vies, we have no means of paving for our foreign! cotton.”* Anacdjournment took place, which pre- 


importations but by the fruits of our industry. And : 
the combined operation of the fatal impolicy ofour'! 


iariff, the onpidity of our importers, and the infatua- 
tron of the British merchants, has so comp'ctely 


vented a decision on the resolution—which does 
not appear to have been brought forward again. 


a a 





* Weekly Register, vol. x. p. 95. 
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<= Under a well erganized government, administer- } And nothing but the great distance from Hindostan,- 
Oun- ed wth due regard to duty, the legislature ought and tae eras ges; heavy expense of transporte- 
nike. Fr clook with equal eye” on all classes and descrip- tuon, coula prevent the coiton planter from sharing 
- the sons of the nation—and theretore, the interests of | the lainentable fate oi the cotion manufacturer, and - 
ions. the manufacturing part of the community deserve being beaten out of his own market, even with » 
Bur 55 much and as pointed. attention as those of any duty originally one-third of the cost of the article, 
lab equal number of citizens. - But how important so- Attention to the culture in the East Indies, with 
ae ver the subject may be in this point of light, it. pre- the advantage of having gained possession ot the 
ke senid itself under another aspect, transcendently seeds of our best species, render it almost certain 
higher. And an enlightened statesman or legisla- that the cotton planters will, at no distant day, be 
nost ‘or will take a far more comprehensive view of it, underth¢ same necessity of soliciting prohibitions 
” as it regards the general interests of the nation, | or prohibitory duties, as the cotton and wovien ma- 
sien which are deeply interwoven withit. nufacturers were in 1816. We hope when they 
est. it may be asked, why do not the agriculturists do thus apply, they wall be treated with more at- 
mid and the merchants demand protection? And if they | tention, and Uiere application be more favorably 
Py. Jo not demand it, why is itto be given to the manu- received than the manufacturers experienced. We 
ts facturers? hope for this result, not merely for their sake, but 
ted We reply, that both agriculture and commerce | for the general prosperity of the nation. 
or sre adequately protected, more particularly com-| Hemp is soid in Russia at about 124 a 130 dollars 
re merce, as willappear in the sequel. perton. The duty ig, therefore, about 23 a 24 per 
Te The agriculture of the United States has not re- | ¢ent. . 
quired much protection. ‘The fertility of our soil, We flatter ourselves that it will be readily con- 
Pa che immense extent of our country, and the great | ceded, that agriculture is sufficiently protected.. 
ch proportion of our citizens engaged in agricultural | Except on the three articles last enumerated, the 
" pursuits, render our crops so abundant, and our dis- duties are, it is true, moderate. But they are far 
or ‘ance from other nations is so great, that there is | ‘igherin proportion to the chance of competition 
n- little temptation for foreigners toseek our markets | than mosi of the duties on manufactured articles. 
+h with the produce of the earth. Our farmers have | Should an increase of duties, however, be necessa- 
S, hitherto generally had ready markets and high pri- | Ty, we trust it will be adopted, and without opposi- 
at ces. There has not been any serious interference | on. 
i- with th-m; nor, until the importation of Bengal cot-| The merchants have enjoyed a large portion of 
4 ton, with our planters. Congress has, however, ex- the fostering care and protection of congress. ‘The 
tended its watchful care over their interests. Eve-| statute book is full of laws enacted for their bene- 
ry article raised by the agriculturist, with hardly an ft. They have always had powerful advocates on 
% exception, is subject to a duty which is sufficient | the floor of that body, who never failed to state 
n for its protection. We annex a list of the most pro- | their grievances, and to propose the proper reme. 
1 winent. dies. hey were ever heard with attention, and 
Protecting duties on agricultural productiens. their requests generally accorded. We annexa 
Wheat, Peas, Hams, 1 list of some of the laws passed in their favor. ; 


SER PA 


a 
4 
4 

5 
4 
i 


oe _—" - Lg I. 1789. An act passed at the outset of the go- 
Rye, Pitch, Nuts, | 15 percent. | Vernment for regulating tonnage, which imposed 
Rice, Rosia, Apricots pad vaiorem | 30 cents on American built vessels, owned in whole 
Flour, Ter, Plums, [and 4108) Oy in pari by forei ; 50 foreig : 
Ldiagsbocly Turpentine, Peaches; | np y toreigners; 50 cents on foreign vessels; 
Toimeco, Pork, Ouions, | while vessels belonging to the United States were 
ae RES Beet, Burter, J subject only to six cents.* 
Conga eaten. } per Ibe ll. 1789. In order to secure to our merchants 
Heiup, 150 ecuts. per 112 be. the whole of the East India trade to and from this 
We trust it wiil be admitted, that the fruits ofthe | country, a decisive advantage was given them as 
earth, raised by hard labor, to which machinery | May be seen by the following contrast— 
cannot attord any aid, are better protected bya in Ameri- In foreign 
duty of 16; per cent. than cotton fabrics, in which | Duties on teasiumported from China.(t)\can vessels., vessels. 
we rival manufacturers have such immense advan- BE inser — 
te is WE : Bip, 
tind cand wore patigdlarts ibaafinen ted dikegce (eet 3 Ren: . 
at sixteen and a half or otter > at twenty-two per te. site temmateite teak oy. ie node 
cen? oP y ) P&T! Hyson- - - - 20 45 
The duties on cheese, cotton and hemp, deserve pocrtrecueedt atte ou li : 2 said i 
particular aitention. They are fair examples ofthe] ‘This immense difference of duty, however, does 
system of protection, which manufacturers have | not at present exist —but there still remains suffici- 
sought in vain. The price of cheese in Europe | ent to shut out foreign rivals, viz, 7 
does not average eighteen cents per pound. The | ™™ An Ameri-jIn foreign) 
duty, therefore, of nine cents per pound, is rather | Existing d’ts on teas imp’ted fr. Chinaican vessels. vessels. 
more than fifty per cent. This, with the various ex- ~— pipes 
would ens aaa ifeurances merchants’ profits, ke. i : . bees 128 14 | : 
g ported article to about thirty-| go ich and other diack® - 95 oS 
five cents—whereas, our best cheese is sold at from et a sy | 
eighteen to twenty. This is very nearly equivalent myponand Teang egg nv > 
to an absolute prohibition, y oes Hyson skin and other green 28 38 
Iu the East Indies, coiton was sold, at the time Eeperinl, Gepew ee e ee . e = 
when the tariff was enacted, at nine cents per If!. 1789, A discount of ten per cent. allowed on 
pound, The duty of three cents per pound was, all import duties upon goods imported in vesscls 
therefore, equal to thirty-three and a third per _—— 
gent. it has recently risen to 11 a 13 cents; so that] (*) Laws U, States, vol. ii: p. 6. 
the duty at prosent is about twenty-five per cent.} (+) Idem, p. 5 and 4, 
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built in and owned by citizens of the United States, | 


or in foreign vessels owned by them.* 
IV. 1789. Five cents bounty on every quintal of 
ried, or barrel of salted fish, and on every barrel 
of salted provisions. 

V. 1789. Fifty cents per ton on each entry laid 
on allvessels not built within the United States, or 
owned by acitizen or citizens, employed in the 
transportation of the produce or manufactures of 
the United States coastwise.+ 

VI. 1792. One dollar anda half perton allowed 
to vessels engaged in the fishery, it of twenty tons 
and below thirty-~-and two dollars and a half if 
above thirty tons, One dollar perton on all fishing 
boats above five and below twenty tons.§ 

Vil. 1794. Ten, per cent. additional on the du- 
ties upon goods imported in vessels not of the 
United States. | 

Vill. 1802. An act forthe protection of the sea- 
men and commerce of the United States against the 
Tripolitan cruisers.{ 

IX. 1804. An act further to protect the com- 
merce and seamen of the United States against the 
Barbary powers.** By this act, an additional duty 
oftwo and a halfper cent. ad valorem was imposed 
en goods imported in American vessels—and ten 
per cent. additional cn those duties upon importa- 
tions in foreign ones. One million of dollars were 
appropriated for the purpese of carrying on the 
war against the Barbary powers. 

X. 1812. An act for imposing ten per cent. extra 
on the duties upon goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported in vessels not belonging to the United 
States; anc likewise laying an additional duty of one 
dollar and a half per ton on all such vessels.tf 

XI. 1815. An act for paying a bounty on the ex- 
portation of pickled fish, and on all vessels employ- 
ed in the fishery.++ 

XIf. 1817. An act subjecting to atonnage duty 
of two dollars per ton, all foreign vessels from 
ports to which vessels ofthe United States are not 
allowed to trade.§§ 

XI. 1817. An act prohibiting the importation 
of all goods, wares, and merchandise in foreign ves- 
sels, except those of the nation in which they are 
produced; prohibiting, under penalty of forfeiture, 
all vessels belonging, in whole or in part, to foreign 
powers, from carrving on the coasting trade; and li- 
miting the bounties on the fisheries to vessels of 
which the officers and three fourths of the crews 
are citizens of the United States. || 

XIV. 1817. An act prohibiting the importation 
of plaster of Paris from any country, or its depen- 
dencies, from which the vessels of the United 
States are not permitted to bring that article." 

XV. 1818. An act prohibiting the entry into our 
ports of any vessels belonging to subjects of his 
Britannic majesty from any port or place in his co- 
lonies that is closed against vessels of the United 
States.* 

XVI. American vessels entering from any foreign 
port or place, pay - - -  perton, cents 6 

Ail foreign vessels from ports where the 
American flag is not interdicted - - 100 

Dutch vessels from places where the Ameri- 

Can flagisinterdictedf -  .- - ee 225 





*Laws U.S. volii.p.5. t7Idem, vol iv, p. 459. 





ibid. ttldem, p. 584. 

+idem, p. 6. §$idem, vol. vi. p. 200. 
§idem, p. 241. i j/fdem p. 213 

licem, p. 437. §{idem, p. 227. 
“idem, vol. iii. p.447..  *Idem, p. 200. 

**idem, p. 613. TVarift, p. 25. 


Cm 
es 


The narrow limits we are obliged to prescribe 


/ to ourselves, prevent us from enlarging on the 


above list. A cursory view of it will satisfy the rea. 
der how undeviating an attention was paid to the: 
subject—and that no opportunity was ever lost, to, 
counteract the hostile policy of foreign nations, 
when directed against the mercantile interest. 

The coasting and East India trade were fully and: 
completely secured to our merchants, the first b 
absolute prohibition, and the second by duties un. 
deniably equivalent toa prohibition. And whatever 
was necessary to secure them their full proportion 
of other navigation has been done. The specious 
complaint of “sacrificing the interests of ‘he many for 
the benefit of the few,” with which the papers have 
been filled, and which has furnished such a fertile 
theme to orators in congressand newspaper writers, 
was ne~er heard, even in a whisper, in the case of 
the merchants. No. It was reserved to defeat the 
just demands and expectations of the manufactu- 
rers. 

In those laws, and others of similar character to 
be found in our statute books, we behold a spirs 
worthy of the representatives of a great nation, de- 
termined to guard the interests of a respectable 
portion of their constituents— and affording an an. 
ple and adequate protection, which completely 
guaranteed the promise it held out. The miserable 
idea of sacrificing native wealth, industry, and ta- 
lent—of hiring vessels, according to Adam Smith's 
destructive theory, “where they could be had th 
cheupest,”” was spurned with the contempt it deserv- 
ed. ‘hese wise laws, which do honor to the legis- 
lature of the United States, saved the navigation of 
this country from destruction. But for them, our 
shipbuilders would have been ruined, as so large a 
portion of the cotton and woolen manufactures 
have been—and our shipping would have rotted in 
our ports, while our navigation was carried on by 
foreigners, as our clothing is now manufactured by 
them. 

A statement of the results of this wise policy, 
cannot fail to be satisfactory— 


In 1789 the British vessels In 1799 those that entered 
which entered inwards in inwards were only <- & 
Great . Britain, engaged 
in the trade of the United 
States, were - 253 

Those cleared for the Unit- Outwards . os « 8 
ed States - - . 358 

In 1790 the American ves- &n 1800 there were « 1057* 
sels engaged in the Bri- 
tish trade were only 464 


In 1816, 561 vessels, engaged in the trade of the 
United States, entered inwards in Great Britain; of 
these only 56 were British. 

In the same year, of 575 entered outwards, only 
39 were British.t 

Under this fostering system, the tonnage of the 
United States made as rapid progress as ever was 
made by that of any nation in the world. 


Tons. 
In 1789 it was- « - e * 901,562 
1790 a a « a « - 478,377 
1792 - . ° - « oa 564,437 
179 4. - - « - ~ - 628,816 
1796 .- . m - ~ o 831,700 
1798, - «=< ane ‘ 898,328 


1801 - . . . * - $1,033,218 
When comparison is made between the magnan!- 
mous spirit that presided over those laws --and the 
blighting spiritthat dictated the twenty-seven and 
a half per cent. on cottons and woolens—twenty- 
two per cent. on pottery- sixteen and a balf pet 
cent. on linens and silks, &c. &c. in order to enable 


-" . 


*Seybert’s statistics, p. 295, fibid- Idem. 31/- 
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us to “buy goods where they could be had the cheap-, this country, in its colonial state, was in the British 


pf = 


oot” the contrast is as astonishing as it is lamenta-| parliament. 


ble. On the one side we see a dignified policy, ho- 


unworthy of a rising empire, which has produced 
the most disastrous consequences, 


A contrast. 
The iculturist, The Manufacturer, 


The Merchant, 
With hardly anex- Shut out of nearly 


The coasting trade 


ception, secured in allthe foreign mar- secured to him by ale 
the home market.-- kets in the worldand “ 


solute and unquali- 


A few lines more on the subject of the protection | Nearly all the fo- beaten outofhisowm fied | probibition.— 


in 20 years above 56,000,000 of dollars.* ‘The last 
war with Great Britain, which arose wholly from 
the duty of protecting commerce, cost, exclusive of 
the naval department, $52,000,000.7 

It is painful to state, but candour calls on us to 
state, that a portion of the merchants, who have 
thus enjoyed such a high degree of care and pro- 
tection, bestowed at such enormous expense, have 
too generally been averse to affording adequate 
protection to their fellow-citizens, engaged in ma- 
nufactures; for which they suffer now in common 
with the manufacturers, by the consequent univer- 
sal calamity of the times and impoverishment of the 
country. 

The fostering care bestowed on commerce—the 
various statutes enacted in its favor—the expense 
mcurred for that purpose—the complete protec- 
tion it has experienced, form a most striking con- 
trast with the situation of manufactures, and the sa- 
crifice of those interested in them. 

How stands the case with the manufacturer? Has 
he had his equal share of the care and attention of 
government’? The paternal care of their own ma- 
nufactures, generally exercised by other govern- 
ments, shuts him out of nearly all the foreign mar- 
ketsof the world. And the impolicy of our system 
leaves him at home at the mercy of rivals from every 
quarter of the globe, who, availing themselves of the 
advantage of superior capital, and their own govern- 
mental protection, beat him out of his own market, 
and reduce him to bankruptcy. 

That the manufactures, particularly those of cot- 
ton and woolen fabrics, have not been protected 
from foreign rivalship—that they have been victims 
of an inadeguate tariff,is palpable from the immense 
quantities of rival foreign articles with which our 
markets have been inundated; from the ruin of so 
many respectable citizens who invested large capi- 
‘tals in manufacturing establishments; and from the 
great proportien of those establishments that are 
wholly suspended in their operations; many of 
which have been sold for 20, 30 or 40 per cent. of 
the first cost. 

Of these facts the proofs are within the know- 
ledge of the great mass of our citizens. They ad- 
mit neither doubt nor denial. 

Thus, while the manufacturer appears to enjoy 
‘the advantages of a free government, he is, we re- 
peat, incontestibly in a worse situation, so far as 
‘respects the acquisition of property, and protection 
of industry, two principal objects of good govern- 
ment, than the subjects of the monarchs of Europe, 


ef commerce. The navy of the United ~tates, which reign marketsin the for wantof adequate Every possible ad- 
has been created chiefly for that purpose, has cost 


world opentohim. protection. vantage that the go- 


vernment car give, 
afforded to his ship- 


ping in the forciga 


We appeal, fellow citizens, to your candour, to 
your justice, whether there can be a reason why the 
farmer should be protected by duties, wh ch, in 
most casess,* are nearly equaly to prohibitions— 
and the merchant have the coasting and East India 
trade secured to him, the former by absolute prohi- 
bition, and the latter by duties equivalent to prohi- 
bition; while there is no one manufactured article 
whatever prohibited, and while the cotton and wool- 
en manufacturers (to pass over others) are sacri- 
ficed to foreign rivals, by the utterly inadequate 
duty of twenty-seven and a half per cent.? This isa 
vital point—and demands the most serious reflec- 
tion. The whole question at issue may be said to 
turn on it. We put it to the understanding of our 
fellow citizens throughout the union—and to the 
consciences of the members of congress. If any 
adequate reason can be assigned for this very une- 
qual distribution of protection, let it be proclaimed, 
in order to silence complaint, 

‘That several extensive establishments have sur- 
vived the general wreck—that they are still in pro- 
fitable operation -is no disproof of our allegations. 
‘heir proprictors have generally had some peculiar 
advantages in point of capital or long establishment; 
that saved them from the fate of the others. But 
supposing that the prohibition of the coasting trade 
had not been enacted—that it had generally fallen 
into the hands of foreigners, but that twenty or thir- 
ty of our merchants were able to support themselves 
by that portion of it which foreign rivalship leftthem, 
wouldthat be admitted fora moment to disprove the 
ruin of the hundreds of others that had fallen sacri- 
fices? 

We are persuaded that very few of our citizens 
attach an adequate degree of importance to the in- 
dustry of the manufacturing class of the community, 
and that it is prodigiously underrated. To forma 
correct estimate of it, requires to enter into minute 
calculation, which have rarely been made. It never 
could have been supposed, witheut such calcula- 
tion, that the cotton fabrics, produced by 100,000 
manufacturers in 1815, amounted to more than one- 
half of the whole value of the domestic exports, of 
every description, of that year; which is neverthe- 
less the fact, ag will appear in the course of this ad- 
dress. 





In order to aid you, fellow citizens, in comparing 


the produce of manufacturing and agricultural in- 


whose situation he must regard with envy. The Eng- dustry, we submit a table of the exports of the Unit- 
lish, the French, the Russian, the Prussian, the Aus-| ed States for the year 1815, extracted from the re- 


trian, and the Danish manufacturers are generally | turns of the secretary of the treasury. We have 


secured in the home market. 


There is but one way to account for the care be- 


stowed on the commercial, and the neglect of the 
manufacturing, interest. The former has been atall 
times well represented in congress, and the latter 
“never. It is, as we have observed on a former occa- 
§10n, nearly as much un:epresented in that body as 








“Weekly Register, and Seybert’s statistics, p. 706. 


annexed in the second column, a statement of the 





*Hemp, as already stated, pays about 23 pet 
cent.~-cheese 50—cotton 25—and all other agn- 
cultural productions 164, It is obvious, that those 
duties are far more effectual than 50 per cent. would 
be on pottery, glass bottles, or linen—the two first 
of which are subject to 22, and the latter to 164 per 
cent We might goon with enumeration and com- 





tidem, p. 716. 


parison, but deem it unnecessary. 
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It appé@ars, on an examination of the preceding 


| tables, that the average exports of the whole union, 


per head, were about $5.62. 
Of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 


setts, Riode Isiand, and New Jersey $2.30, 
Of New York - - - . - 7.46. 
Of Pennsyivania— - ee ce, ee 
Of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, District 

of Celuinbia and North Carolina - 5.95 
Of South. Carolina, and Georgia - - 13.95 


Of Ohio, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and Loui- 
giana - - - - oo 4.78 

Whereas, the surplus of the labor of 100,000 cot. 
ton manufacturers in that year beyond the price of 
the raw material and the wages, was 1,200,000, or 
$12 per head. . 

By astatementsubmitted to congress by the com- 
mittee of commerce and manufactures, Feb. 15, 
1316, it appears that there were in the preceding 
year, about 100,000 persons einployed in the Unit. 
ed States in the cotton manufacture, viz,—10,0U0 
men, 66,000 women and female children, and 
24,000 boys.* 

Who used - : - 

Containing - - ’ - pounds 27,000,00 

Amounting, at 30 cents, to - - $8,100,000 

And producing of cotton fabrics, yds. 81,000,000 

Averaging 30 cents per yard - - $24,300,000 

Estimating the wages at 150 dollars 

per annum - - - . $15,000,000 
Result. 
Gross amount ofarticles manufactur- 
ed - - - - - $24,300,008 
Costofcotton - - - - - 8,100,000 


Lales of cotton 90,006 





Net annual gain to the nation onthe : 

labor of 100,000 manufacturers . $16,200,000 

This leaves a gainof one hundred and sixty-two 
dollars per head, on the labor of those manufactu- 
rers employed, ictit be observed, on articles of low 
price. 

Itis impossible to reflect on this statement, with- 
out being struck mostforcibly with the immense ex- 
tent of the beneficent consequences ofthis impor- 
tant branch. 

Analysis, 

I. The difference between the price of the raw 
materials, if exported, —$¥8,190,0U0,—and that of 
the manufactured articles,—24,300,000,—that is, 
$16,200,0U0, was clealy saved to the country. 

Il. The amount of the goods manufactured, 


40 | $24,300,000 was more than half—and the amount 


















































«*ensus of 1810; andin the third column, an estimate 
ef what was the probable population in 1815, assum- 
ing, according to Dr. Seybert, an annual increase of 
3 per cent. or 15 per cent. for the whole period. 
Table of the domestic exports and population of the United States. 

| | Supposed po 
States & territories.;Domestic ex-+Population byjpulation 1815, 

ports, 1815. jcensus of 13104advance 3 per 

] cent, per ann. 

j Massachusetts | 3,547,463) 700,745 805,856 
N. Hampshire 101,203 214,460 246,629 
Vermont - 161,00 217,895 25,579 
Rhode Island 357,684 76,931 88,470 
Connecticut 383,135 261,942 301,233 
New York - 8,250,273 959,049 1,102,906 
New Jersey 5,279} 245,56 282,396 
Pennsylvania 3,569,551 810,091 931,604 

{Delaware - 105,102 72,67 83,575 
Maryland - 4,086,274 380,546 437,627 
Virginia - 6,632,379 974,622 1,120,815 

{Ohio - - - 230,76 205,971 
Kentucky - 406,511 467,487 
North Curolina| 1,019,967] 555,500) 638,825 
Tennessee - 261,727 300,986 
South Carolina} 6,574,783 415,115 477,382 
Georgia- - 4,146,057{ 252,433} 290,297 
Orleans - - 76,556 88,039 

{ Mississippi - 2,573 40,352} 46,404 
Louisiana - 5,055,858 20,845 23,972 
Indiana - -« 24,52U 28,198 
Illinois - - 12,282 14,125 
Michigan - 36,909) 4,762} 5,476 
District of Col.} 1,965,626 24,023 27,626 

45,974,403! 7,239,903) 8,325,878 
Same table differently arranged. 
~ ‘Lotal 
States. Domestie Exports 
Population. exports. per head. 
1815. 1815. 

{ om st ne 
Massachusetts 805,856} 3,547,463 $4.40 
Connecticut 301,233 388,135 1.27 
N. Hampshire 246,629// 101,203 41 
Vermont - 250,479} 161,002 .64 
Rhode Island 88,470 356,784 4.03 
New Jersey 282,396 5,279 0.2 

1,975,163} 4,554,866 2.30 
New York - | 1,102,909; 8,230,27.. 7.40 

}Pennsylvania 931,604) 3,569,551 3.83 

, 2,034,531] 11,799,829 5.95 

{Delaware - 83,575, 105,102 1.25 

{Maryland - 457,627) 4,086,274 9.33 
Virginia - - 1,120,815} 6,652,579 5.91 
North Carolina 638,825} 1,012,967 1.58 
District of Col. 27,626} 1,965,626 71.135 

2,308,468} 13,802,558 5.95 

South Carolina 477,382; 6,574,715 13.77 
Georgia - 290,297} 4,146,057 14.28 
| 767,679| 10,720,870 13.95 

Ohio - + 265,371 t 
Kentucky .« 467,487] | -,-. 
aaulane - 300 936 f 9,053,358 4.78 
Louisiana - 23,972) 

| 1,057,816! 5,055,853! 4.78 
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3! thus saved to the country, $16,200,000, was more 


than one-third of the value cf the entire exports of 
the United States for that year, which were only 
$45,974,405. 

Ill. A certain market was provided for the great 
staple of the southern states, the cultivation of 
which, were the manufacture duly protected, might 
be extended to doubie ortreble its present amount. 

IV. Vhe value of lands and the interest of the 
agriculturists inthe vicinity of those establishments, 
were greatly advanced, by the supplies of provi- 
sions required for the support of the manufactu- 
rers. 

The amount of the goods produced by the labor 
of these 100,000 manufacturers, viz. $24,300,000, 
was 

I, Nearly equal to the whole ofthe domestic ex- 
ports of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and the District ot 


Columbia, containing above 5,060,000 inhabitants, 


(For conclusion see first page of the next number.) 
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